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122 Ths Sewanee Review 

Drama, Flower o' the Wheat, Mokoubamba' s Fetish, A Mad 
Thinker, The Adventure of my Cure, and A Well-Assorted Couple 
impress the reviewer as peculiarly good work, but none of these 
little stories is without its sagacity of opinion and its Gallic in- 
disposition either to mince or to waste its words. 



Old and New. Sundry Papers. By Charles Hall Grandgent. Cam- 
bridge : The Harvard University Press. 1920. Pp. 177. 

A book notice is intended either to quench a book, or to 
extend its influence: hence it seems to the writer that the shortest 
and best way in which to notice this book is to advise everybody 
to read it, — at least, all scholars and all scholarly teachers, these 
for their protection. As a means of self-reclamation, all ped- 
agogues should read it, ail parents and guardians, all 'Spiritual 
Pastors and Masters', all 'Educational Experts', all musicians, 
all composers, all painters, all writers, all school-boards, all edu- 
cational associations, all Reformers of Everything. It should 
be recommended to all Revolutionists and Rebels from Satan 
down, concerning whom our author writes: — 

"With sundry ups and downs, the fortune of the Miltonic 
Satan has prospered, until in our generation he has become a 
favorite society figure. The drawing-room anarchist, the 
literary rebel, the artistic iconoclast lay down the law for all 
of us. Among the conventions of the day, the most con- 
spicuous is the convention of revolt." 

Professor Grandgent finds Bolshevism everywhere, and be- 
coming a real menace when it invades the fields of politics and 
of education. He believes that — 

"Pedagogical revolution has never been — to express my- 
self in pedagogical terminology — adequately apperceived nor 
properly correlated with Imagism, Vorticism and Nihilism. 
Yet only a moment's reflection is needed to show that 
they all are manifestations of the same Satanistic movement." 

The book is made up of eight essays, all of them both ad- 
mirable and charming. "Nor Yet the New" , Modern Language 
Teaching, and The Dark Ages, seem, in the light of to-day's 
crudeness, to be almost necessary to salvation. The author's 
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one genuflection to things modern is made to simplified spelling, 
which to the present writer seems as Satanistic as any of the 
changes so righteously decried. In speaking of the dialects of 
America he includes, strange to say, New York, New England 
and Boston, as well as the long-suffering West and South. If 
one has not the time to read the whole book, let him consider 
at least the first essay, "Nor Yet the New". S. B. E. 



American and British Verse From the Yale Review. New Haven : 
Yale University Press. 1920. Pp. 52. 

"This little collection," writes John Gould Fletcher in the 
Foreword, "is not an ordinary group of poems; it is a link 
between two nations, an emblem of growth, a proof that poetry 
is still being written in the English tongue." Nineteen poems are 
included, from sixteen authors, among whom are John Drink- 
water, Robert Frost, Winifred M. Letts, John Masefield, Robert 
Nichols, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Siegfried Sassoon, Sara 
Teasdale, and Edith Wharton. 



Flame and Shadow. By Sara Teasdale. New York : The Macmillan 
Company. 1920. Pp. 144. 

Sara Teasdale (Filsinger) is a poet both by instinct and by habit 
of thought and life. Her work is distinguished by its lingering 
lyric beauty simply created through the simple but exquisitely 
refined patternings of phrases and forms. It has the atmosphere 
of an unostentatious home whose happiness is based upon a loyal 
sincerity to the ideals of true culture, of educated sympathy. In 
little stoic sessions she grapples the obstinate problems of life 
and death, and wonders whether Beauty, the all-healing, may 
not alone bring peace. 

The collection numbers twelve parts. The first is a group of 
prologue-poems, lyrically anticipating in mood and aspect the 
motives and qualities of the parts that follow. Meadowlarks in 
this group is especially noteworthy. The next two parts are 
called "Memories", and include such exceptional poems as 
Places, Only in Sleep and Grey Eyes. Two parts are devoted to 



